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FOOTBALL 
FOR THE SPECTATOR 

General Plan of Play 



There is many a spectator who goes 
to a football game in blissful ignorance, 
not only of the higher technique of the 
sport, but of the simple rudiments 
of the game, and his or her pleasure 
might be greatly enhanced by atten- 
tive reading of the manners and 
methods of this so popular autumn 
sport. This year some such pre- 
liminary preparation appeals not only 
to the person who is going for his 
first time, but, in a measure, to a great 
many others who have some familiarity 
with the sport as it used to be. 

There is one simple guidmg principle 
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FOOTBALL 

which actuates the eleven men of both 
teams, and which is ahnost immediately 
apparent to the novice, and that is, that 
there is an oval, leather ball which each 
side is endeavoring to advance against 
the strenuous efforts of its opponents in 
the direction of one or the other of 
the goals. The team in possession 
of the ball has, in our American game, 
the advantage of being told by a signal, 
consisting of a certain set of numbers 
repeated by the quarterback, which 
play is to be made, while the opponents 
must be alert to diagnose that play 
as soon as it starts, and oppose a 
successful defense to it. Particularly 
speaking, the team in possession of the 
ball has three chances to make an 
advance with it, and if in these three 
attempts they fail to make an inroad 
into the opponent's territory of at 
least ten yards (and these distances 
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J 

are marked out on the field by white 
lines) they must surrender it to their 
opponents who, then in their turn, 
have three tries at such an advance. 
There is one point to be remembered 
in this connection, and that is, that 
the side in possession of the ball, 
having made two of these attempts 
without success, usually prefers to 
forego a third at a running advance, 
and instead of this, to kick the ball as 
far down the field as possible, rather 
than by the third attempt to surrender 
it at the spot where they failed to 
their opponents. The wisdom of such 
a course is patent, for a kick will 
send a ball some fifty yards into the 
opposing territory, and thus start the 
opponents at a comfortable distance 
away from the goal they wish to reach. 
There are many rules covering the 
conduct of the players on the field. 
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Chief among these is that a man may 
not strike an opponent with his fist, 
nor may he run into a man who has 
just kicked the ball, and is thus in a 
defenseless position, nor may he use 
his knee or elbow on an opponent, 
nor intentionally drop on a man who 
is in a defenseless position on the 
ground. In other words, actual in- 
tentional roughness is strictly forbidden 
and will be met with penalties. Strik- 
ing or kneeing disqualifies the de- 
fender at once and loses his side half 
the distance from the point where the 
ball is to his own goal line. There 
are four officials, the referee, the um- 
pire, field judge, and linesman, and 
any one of these seeing an act of the 
above character will at once take 
action and see that the referee dis- 
qualifies the man. There are other 
special features of the play which each 
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one of these officials is supposed to 
watch, and these will be treated of later. 
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II 

To return to the play itself. The 
two sides toss for choice, the side 
winning has the privilege of taking 
the kick-oflf, or choosing one or the 
other of the goals. If there is a 
strong wind the winner of the toss will 
naturally select the goal from which the 
wind is blowing, for that is a great advan- 
tage in the matter of kicking, the wind 
often making a difference of as much 
as fifteen or twenty yards in a kick. 
This preUminary having been settled, 
the side which has the kick-off lines 
up, stretched across the field, the ball 
being placed in the exact center of the 
field. The opponents may line up any- 
where they please, but must be in their 
half of the field and at least ten yards 
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FOOTBALL 

away from the ball on a Une passing 
through the ball and parallel to the 
goal line. The kicker's side must 
all be behind the ball when it is 
kicked, and this point involves a 
cardinal principle of the Rugby 
play, namely, what is known as on 
and oS side, on-side meaning between 
/ the ball and one's own goal, and off- 
side meaning between the ball and the 
opponent's goal. All players must keep 
on-side, or being off-side, may not in 
any way touch the baU or interfere 
with the play, with theTxception that 
certain Ucenses are gi^en in respect 
of a forward pass, that is, under 
certain restrictions a man between the 
ball and his opponent's goal may re- 
ceive a ball passed forward by one of 
his own men. 

The side which has the kick-off us- 
ually kicks the ball as far as possible 
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into the opposing territory, and there 
a man of the other side receives it and 
endeavors to run with it, carrying 
it as far back as possible in the di- 
rection from which it was kicked. 
His own team mates, although off-side 
as soon as he receives the ball, may, 
under certain regulations, assist him 
by getting in the way of or bumping 
into the kicker's side, who are coming 
down the field in an endeavor to 
tackle the runner, for when a man 
has the ball in Rugby football, any of 
his opponents may seize him and stop 
him. Meanwhile the others, those on 
the side of the man with the ball, while 
they may run into their opponents, 
may not, in any way, use their hands 
or arms on these opponents. As soon 
as the player with the ball is brought 
to a stop, the two teams line up, and 
each team must be behind a line 
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drawn parallel with the goal and pass- 
ing through the end of the ball nearest 
their own goal. The ball is placed, 
by a player of the side which had 
possession of it when the run was 
stopped, flat on its side, with its long 
axis parallel with the side lines of the 
field. Thus it will be seen that the 
two teams are separated in this line, 
which is caUed the scrimmage Une, 
by the length of the ball. The side 
which has possession of the ball must 
have seven of its men on this line of 
scrimmage. The other four may play 
in any position they desire as long as 
they are "on-side.'' The side which 
has not possession of the ball may 
line up as many or as few men on this 
line of scrimmage as they think wise 
in order to successfully meet the attack 
of the opponents. It is customary for 
the side in possession of the ball to 
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group all its four back field men within 
a space of about five yards from the line 
of scrimmage. The side on the defense, 
which has not possession of the ball, 
usually keeps one man back about 
thirty.five or forty yards in order to 
guard against a kick by the opponents ; 
two other men, some seven or eight 
yards back, to guard against a forward 
pass by the opponents, and one or two 
other men a short distance behind the 
line of scrimmage, while the rest of the 
men are on the line of scrimmage 
opposing their opponents. The man 
on the end of the line on the side of 
the defense usually outflanks somewhat 
the man on the end on the side of the 
attack. The ball is then snapped back 
by the center man in the line of the at- 
tacking side to one of his back-field 
men, the man receiving it (called the 
quarterback), then either runs with it, 
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FOOTBALL 

kicks it, or passes to another of his 
side for a run or kick. The play now 
proceeds in a series of downs as above 
described, it being borne in mind that 
the side in possession of the ball may, as 
above stated, push their opponents with 
their bodies, but not seize or grasp them, 
or use their hands or arms upon them. 
Nor may they push, pull, or drag their 
own man who is running with the ball. 
This is a new feature of the rules in- 
troduced last year, as is also another 
restriction, namely, that the men who 
are endeavoring to aid the runner 
by interfering with or bumping into 
their opponents, may not seize hold 
of each other, or lock in any way so 
as to form what would be called inter- 
locked interference. In the mean time 
the side on defense may use their 
hands or arms on their opponents in 
order to push their way through and 
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get at the runner, as it is assumed 
that the side on defense has the right of 
way. If a side succeeds in making 
ten yards or more in three running 
plays, their series of downs or at- 
tempts begin over again, and they have 
three more chances to thus advance 
the ball. When they are checked in 
their attempts, as above stated, us- 
ually on the third down, unless the 
distance still to be gained is very 
short (not much more than a yard 
usually), the side in possession drops 
one of its backs about eight or ten 
yards back of the man in the center. 
This man, the one who puts the ball 
in play, then passes it directly back to 
the man dropped back — the kicker, 
who then propels it with his foot as 
far as possible down the field. The 
side that is receiving it has one special 
privUege, and that is of making a fair 
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catch of any such kick. Usually, 
if the ball is sent very far down the 
field, it can be readily understood 
that even the men on the ends of the 
attacking line, who, by the way, may 
not be interfered with by their op- 
ponents until they have gone twenty 
yards, will be unable to go down the 
field fast enough to be on hand when 
the ball reaches the man who is stand- 
ing back there waiting for it. Hence, 
on long kicks this man seldom takes 
his privilege of a fair catch, but prefers 
to run with the ball. If, however, it 
is a shorter, higher kick, so that the 
ends are likely to be on hand to pre- 
vent his making any gain, he puts 
his hand straight up in the air some 
time before the ball gets to him, and 
this is a signal that he is going to 
make a fair catch. In that case, the 
opponents may not in any way in- 
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terfere with him, or push or tackle 
him after he catches the ball, but he 
himself may not take more than one 
step after catching the ball. There 
is one other means of advancing the 
ball permitted to the attacking side, 
and that is forward passing. 

We have already shown how the ball 
may be carried by a player and how it 
may be kicked by him. Now he is per- 
mitted also to throw the ball forward, 
that is, toward the opponent's goal, 
under certain restrictions. He may al- 
ways throw it back toward his own goal 
at any time. In the first place any 
man who wishes to i^iake a forward 
pass must be at the time he makes it 
at least five yards back of his line of 
scrimmage, that is, as already de- 
scribed, the point where the ball was 
put in play. As there must be seven 
players of the attacking side on that 
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line of scrimmage it is evident that 
the pass must be made by a player 
who was behind that line of scrim- 
mage. But that forward pass in order 
to be legal or complete, as it is called, 
must be caught by an eligible player 
of the side making the p^s. If the 
ball be not so caught, burf alls to th e 
guomd, or if it be passed more than 
twenty yards forward of the scrim- 
mage line, oPif it be caught or touched 
by any player of the attacking side 
other than the two men at the ends of 
the line of scrimmage or the men who 
were behind the line when the ball was 
put in play, the pass becomes an in- 
completed or illegal forward pass, and 
the side making it suffers the loss of 
a down if the play be made on a first 
or second down and the loss of the ball 
to the opponents if the play be made 
on a third down. Should the pass. 
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however, be properly made and legally 
caught by an eligible player of the 
side making the pass, that man may 
continue running with the baU until 
stopped by the tackling of his oppo- 
nents. 
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When the ball in a succession of 
plays of this varying character is so 
held by a team as to be within poissible 
kicking distance of the goal, they may, 
instead of trying further running plays, 
determine that it is better policy to 
try what is called a field kick at the 
goal. There are several kinds of kicks 
in football. The most common and 
ordinary one practiced is the "punt," 
which is the usual method of advancing 
the ball by a kick down the field. This 
is described as follows: A punt is 
made by allowing the ball to fall from 
the hands and kicking it before it 
touches the ground. Now, this is the 
one kind of a kick by which a goal may 
not be scored. It does a man no good 
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FOOTBALL 

to punt the ball over his opponent's 
goal bar. But if he kicks it any other 
way, either when it is resting on the 
ground usually held there by one of his 
mates and called a "place kick"; or 
if it is bounding along the ground and 
he kicks it; or if he drops it from his 
hands and lets it strike the ground and 
kicks it at the instant it rises, called 
a "drop kick," he may in any one of 
these methods of sending the ball over 
the goal bar, or directly over either 
one of the posts, secure a field kick 
goal for his side. It may readily be 
seen, however, that an attempt at a 
goal kick which f ^s is most likely to 
take away all chance of an immediate 
touchdown by the attacking side, be- 
cause when the ball crosses the de- 
fending team's goal Ime, either on the 
fly or bound, when sent there by the 
opponents, it causes a touchback and 
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gives the defending team the right 
unmolested to bring the ball out a 
certain distance and have a free kick 
down the field or a scrimmage, the 
opponents being obliged to hue up at 
least twenty-five yards away from the 
defending team's goal line. 

If we assume that a team has 
determined that it is better to con- 
tinue their running play than to try 
a field kick goal, they may go on as 
long as they gain their ten yards in 
three chances, and if they succeed in 
thus carrying the ball across their 
opponent's goal line, it scores a touch- 
down for them, yielding five points 
in contradistinction to a field kick 
goal, which scores only three points, 
and in addition to this a touchdown 
entitles them to a free try at goal by 
place kick, the defenders being obliged 
to stay behind their goal line until the 
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ball is kicked. If they succeed in this 
kicking at the goal, one point more is 
added to their score. If a side be 
sorely pressed they may themselves 
carry the ball across their own goal 
Une and then touch it down. This 
entitles them to a kick-out as above 
described, the opponents being obUged 
to retreat to the twenty-five yard line 
and allow them a free kick. But this 
resort to defensive tactics costs the 
side making it two points, it being 
called a safety touchdown. The game 
proceeds thus for fifteen minutes and 
then there is an intermission of two 
minutes, the sides changing goals but 
not leaving the field, and the ball 
being placed in the same relative 
position as when time was caUed, the 
down and point to be gained remaining 
the same. Another period of fifteen 
minutes' play ensues, followed by an 
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intermission of fifteen minutes, after 
which the ball is kicked oflf from the 
center of the field by the side which 
did not kick off at the beginning of the 
game. This period of play is followed 
by a similar two-minute intermission, 
at the expiration of which the final 
fifteen minutes is played, thus making 
the duration of actual play one hour. 
At the end of this time the side which 
has scored the most points is declared 
the winner. 
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PENALTIES 

Loss OF Game and Disqualification 

The spectator on the stands at the 
football game in 1911 is going to be 
more than ever interested in knowing 
something about the penalties, and 
what it means when the umpire blows 
his hom or the referee blows his 
whistle, and the play stops and the ball 
is returned to some other place. Hence 
a little study of the penalties may be 
of service. There are two offenses 
which are almost never persisted in, 
but which if held to would result in 
the most serious penalty of all, namely, 
forfeiture of the game. If such a thing 
should happen in the early part of the 
game, it would involve a new com- 
plication of returning the money to 
the spectators. These two serious 
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offenses are, first, refusal to obey the 
referee, and second, deliberate delay 
of the game after proper warning. The 
,next most serious offenses are those 
connected with brutality, striking, 
kneeing, roughing the fullback after 
he has made a kick, and offenses of 
like nature. For these the penalty is 
disqualification, and in most cases half 
the distance to the goal line. A lesser 
penalty is meted out for two other 
offenses which may occur, namely, 
unsportsmanlike conduct, and having 
forbidden protection in the way of 
metal, or anything of that kind. For 
these offenses, suspension from the 
game is the penalty. Of course the 
man with the illegal pads would not 
be suspended if he removed them. 
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PENALTIES 

Loss OF Ball 

The ball is taken away from one 
side and given to the other for the 
following: Batting the ball towards 
opponent's goal; touching the ball 
when oflf-side; kicking at the ball when 
it has struck the ground after a kick 
by the opponents and is rolling or 
bounding along. Also when a team 
has failed to make the necessary dis- 
tance, ten yards in three attempts; 
and when a side kicks the ball across the 
side line, or throws it across the side 
line on a forward pass the ball goes to 
the opponents. It also goes to the 
opponents as a touchback if the player 
oflf-side touches the ball within ten 
yards of the opponent's goal line, or 
if the ball crosses the goal line on any 
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kind of a kick except a free kick, or 
crosses the goal line on a forward pass ; 
or if a man makes a kick or forward 
pass from within the proscribed distance 
of five yards from his scrimmage line. 
Any foul made when neither team 
has the ball gives the ball to the side 
that did not make the foul. 
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PENALTIES 

Loss Fifteen Yards 

A side loses fifteen yards for being 
coached from the side Une, for hurdling, 
tripping, crawling, or piKng upon a 
man; for the use of hands or arms 
by the side in possession of the ball; 
for pushing, pulling, or dragging their 
own runner with the ball; for inter- 
locked interference, or interference with 
an opportunity for a fair catch, or 
throwing the man to the ground, and 
for a new player not reporting to the 
referee. 
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PENALTIES 

Loss Five Yards 

A side loses five yards for tackling 
below the knees, or for flying or diving 
tackle, where both feet are oflf the 
ground at the time of the tackle; for 
interference with the snapper-back; 
for unreasonable delay of the game; 
for use of hands illegally by the de- 
fensive side; for taking more than two 
steps after making a fair catch; for 
being out of bounds when the ball is 
put in play (this only for the second 
oflfense); for illegal scrimmage position; 
for being ofiF-side; for making a false 
start intended to draw opponents off- 
side, and for illegal formation on punt 
out; for illegal locking of legs in 
scrimmage. 
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DUTIES OF REFEREE 

It is the province of the referee to 
watch the following : 

Putting ball in play. 

Feint to snap. 

Feints by other players. 

Interference. 

Snapper back. 

Edck forward not to be touched. 

Proper number of men in hne. 

Player in motion before the ball is snapped. 

Delay of game. 

Pushing and pulling. 

Locked interference. 

Holding in the line. 

Illegal forward passes. 

Passer five yards back. 

Backer five yards back. 

Forward pass by side which did not put the 

ball in play. 
Players who may receive forward pass. 
On-side kick goes twenty yards. 
Crawling. 
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Strikiog. 

Roughing fullback. 

Flying tackles. 

Hurdling. 

Unfair play. 

Coaching from side lines. 

Attendance on injured players. 

Fair catch. 

Kick-off. 

Kick-out. 

Walking out. 

Ball bounding on ground. 
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UMPIRE 

It is the province of the umpire to 
note the following: 

lilegal equipment. 

Line of scrimmage. 

Tripping. 

Locking legs. 

Seven players on line of scrimmage. 

Restraining lines. 

Players out of bounds. 

Interference with opponents on scrimmage 

line. 
Holding. 
Batting. 
Piling up. 
Crawling. 

Unsportsmanlike conduct. 
All unfair play not provided for. 
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